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ADULT ATTITUDES TOWARD ASCENDANT 
BEHAVIOR IN YOUNG CHILDREN * 


LELAND H. Storr anp Dorotuy V. MUMMERY 


Whenever two individuals come together in a face to face relation- 
ship one aspect of their interaction process can be described in terms of 
relative “ascendance.” At any given moment one is likely to be ascend- 
ant, the other yielding. One may be attempting to sway the other's 
opinion, or to influence his behavior. He may be making a demand or 
inviting sympathy, or he may simply be amusing or entertaining. In 
any event, for the moment at least, the other is relatively non-ascendant 
(submissive). At the next moment the pattern may shift completely. 
The one who was non-ascendant now assumes the active, ascendant 
role. 

However, in many areas of social living involving the more lasting 
relationships a particular pattern may rather readily become the estab- 
lished and characteristic one. A strongly ascendant role may be as- 
sumed and fairly consistently maintained. Thus, an older and stronger 
sibling may consistently dominate a younger one, or a mother may 
order and completely control the activities of her child. 

Quite apart from its quantitative aspects a wide variation in the 
quality of ascendant behavior may also be observed in everyday human 
interaction. The different methods people use and the attempts they 
make to gain ascendance obviously have important social implications. 
Certain ways of asserting one’s self predispose others to accept one’s 
leadership, to comply with one’s wishes, or to cooperate with one in 
achieving common purposes. In such a relationship interaction is con- 
structive and results in mutual satisfaction. Other methods, by contrast, 
may either force unwilling compliance or provoke resistance and open 
conflict. In these instances the interaction process consists of an “ex- 
penditure of energy against one another” rather than in cooperation in 
the furtherance of common purposes.’ It is the characteristic quality 


* This paper represents an elaboration of the paper “Adult Attitudes Toward 
Ascendant Behavior in Preschool Children” read at the Midwest Psychological 
Association Meetings in Cleveland. A preliminary report was given at the Boston 
Meetings of the American Home Economics Association. 

Dr. Mummery, at Merrill-Palmer when the data of the study were collected, 
is now at Purdue University, Dr. Stott is leader of the Longitudinal Studies 
program, The Merrill-Palmer School. The authors are indebted to Dr. James 
Norton of the Purdue Statistical Laboratory for his consultant services in connec- 
tion with the statistical analysis. 
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of interaction that determines the nature of any relatively enduring 
person-to-person relationship. 


ASCENDANCE IN YOUNG CHILDREN 


Efforts to “dominate” begin to appear in early childhood. With the 
development of the child’s perceptual abilities he becomes conscious 
of the world of objects about him and soon begins to show great inter- 
est in these objects. He touches, tastes and smells them, pushes and 
pulls at them, attempts to manipulate them. 


Among the more interesting objects in his environment are other 
persons—his parents, his siblings and other children. These human 
objects he attempts also to touch, push, pull and manipulate but he 
soon discovers that they behave differently from his blocks, his truck or 
the sand in his box. From experience in trying to use or manipulate 
companions he learns that others have purposes similar to his own; 
that, so far as he will permit it, he also will be used and manipulated 
by others; and that he and his companions often desire to use the same 
objects at the same time. Thus, the child inevitably meets with frustra- 
tion in his attempts to accomplish his purposes, many of which are in 
direct conflict with the purposes of others. Further attempts at mastery 
will be reinforced or otherwise modified by these experiences of 
frustration. 


Generally, it is assumed that a young child’s past experiences, both 
frustrating and satisfying, in his relations with his parents have had 
much to do with the quality of his social behavior in relation to others. 
The kind of guidance given the child in relation to his methods of 
gaining ascendance depends in part upon the adult’s ideas and feelings 
about what is acceptable behavior and what is not. Those attitudes 
and feelings are probably conditioned to some degree by his particular 
cultural group. Thus, a method by which a child gains ascendance over 
his companions may be acceptable to a parent or teacher with one kind 
of cultural background and quite unacceptable to one with a different 
background—his behavior may be condoned in one family and highly 
disapproved in another. 


Because of the assumed importance of adult, particularly parental, 
attitudes, standards and values in determining the quality of social 
behavior in children, an investigation of certain of these attitudes and 
values in different segments of our American culture appeared to be 
important. A report of a pilot attempt to evaluate such attitudes in one 
segment of the population follows. 
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ORIENTATION WITH RELATED RESEARCH 
The research of Jack? and of Page* contributed 


1) a reliable method of measuring the ascendant behavior of three- 
and four-year-old children in an experimental situation, and 


2) the finding that by a rather simple training technique some rela- 
tively non-ascendant children of these ages can be trained in self-con- 
fidence, with a resulting increase in ascendance in the experimental 
situation. 

In their studies, however, the quality of the various methods used 
by children to gain ascendance was not differentiated. Thus, two 
children might in the test situation receive identical scores though all 
methods used by one were socially acceptable and all employed by the 
other were socially unacceptable. For example, a child who “reaches 
across the sand table and snatches a toy out of the hand of a com- 
panion” received the same credit as the one who “asks his companion 
if he may play with a toy if he will give it back in just a minute.” 

Later, Mummery ¢ established a scale for scoring the ascendant be- 
havior of preschool children in terms of social acceptability (quality ). 
Three- and four-year-old children were observed during 50 five-minute 
pairings in the controlled play situation described by Jack.? Verbatim 
records were kept of all ascendant behavior of the children. These be- 
havior patterns were classified in 78 categories, representing three 
main behavior areas: 


1. gaining possession of coveted objects, 
2. directing or influencing the activities of another, and 
3. defending possessions and activities. 


Each of the 78 categories was carefully defined, illustrated by 
actual, observed situations, then submitted to a group of specialists in 
child development and nursery education with the request that they use 
their seasoned judgment in placing each item on an 11-point con- 
tinuum ranging from “most unacceptable” to “most acceptable.” The 
judges were asked to rate the items according to a definition of ac- 
ceptability consistent with a democratic philosophy. The medians of 
these 41 specialists’ judgments thus furnished a scale for rating chil- 
ren’s ascendant behavior in terms of “social acceptability.” Also, they 
provided a “standard” for appraising the attitudes of parents and other 
adults toward the various methods children employ in gaining as- 
cendance. 
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PuRPOSES OF THE PRESENT STUDY 

In the present study the specific purposes were: 
1. To survey the attitudes and opinions of a particular group of parents 
of young children regarding the acceptability of children’s ascendant 
behavior in relation to the “standards” established by Mummery *— 
and also to note any differences in attitude between the fathers and 
mothers in the group. 
2. To determine to what extent a group of students who were to be- 
come teachers of young children and advisors to parents, were assum- 
ing attitudes toward the children’s behavior which were in line with 
the standards set up by the “experts.” 


SUBJECTS 


Forty-eight parents of young children (24 couples) and a group of 
23 undergraduate women students provided data for study. The fathers 
were 24 to 36 years old with a mean age of 28.6 years. The average for 
the mothers was about one year less. 

The fathers were all connected with a state university: 15 were 
graduate students, the majority nearing completion of work for the 
doctorate, and the others held professional positions. All had served 
in the armed forces during World War II for periods of two to 10 years, 
and 13 had served one to three years overseas. All of the mothers, many 
of whom were university graduates, indicated homemaking as their 
occupation. None of the 48 parents gave child development, child wel- 
fare, nursery education or family relations as his major or special field. 
All but three of the fathers and one of the mothers were born in the 
United States. The majority of the parents came from homes of pro- 
fessional men, business executives or proprietors of small businesses; 
six came from homes of tradesmen and five from farm homes. Thus, 
the parents were representative only of young, academically oriented 
families engaged in rearing their children. In general background, they 
were from the American middle-class culture. 

The 24 couples had a total of 41 children, all less than seven years 
old. All but one couple, whose child was under two years of age, had 
at least one child of preschool age (two to five years). Eighteen of the 
children were two to four and one-half years old. Fifteen couples had 
two children; one couple had three. No child of the group was more 
than six years old. 

The 23 students were attending The Merrill-Palmer School. All 
were strongly oriented in child study, child welfare and teaching, and 
the majority were majoring in child development or nursery education. 
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Data COLLECTION 


The procedure used by Mummery?‘ in establishing the “social 
acceptability” scale was followed. Each of the 78 categories of ascend- 
ant behavior was mimeographed onto cards (4 x 6 in.). The 48 parents 
and 23 students were given separate sets of the cards, with instructions 
to sort them into eleven groups according to their opinions of the social 
acceptability of the behavior described. However, these subjects were 
given no definition of acceptability to guide their ratings. These judg- 
ments in comparison with those of Mummery’s group of specialists, 
provided the data for the following results. 


RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 

The reliability and validity of the 41 specialists’ ratings were re- 
ported earlier.‘ Following the practice of Thurstone, an approximate 
estimate of the reliability of the judgments taken as a group was ex- 
pressed as the “average” probable error of the median. This value is 
+ 0.19. In the absence of any outside criterion, no statistical evidence 
for the validity of the “experts’” ratings is available. Logical validity 
depends on the fact that these were the judgments of specialists in the 
field. 

The reliability of the ratings given by the parents was determined 
by the use of the formula for estimating average intercorrelation from 
analysis of variance (intra-class r), followed by the application of the 
Spearman-Brown formula.5 The estimated average intercorrelations 
(intra-class r’s ) are 0.62 for mothers and 0.80 for fathers. The estimate 
of the reliability of the mean ratings across 24 mothers is 0.97 and 
across 24 fathers is 0.99. 


RESULTS 


Parents. The median placements of the various behavior descrip- 
tions on the scale of social acceptability by the parents and by the 
specialists, in general, revealed fairly close agreement. The median 
judgments of one or both parent groups differed from those of the 
specialists by as much as one scale point for 33 of the 78 items. Spe- 
cific examples representing the three behavior areas illustrate the 
results. 

A common way of gaining mastery is to get a coveted toy from a 
companion by verbal or physical means. 

For a child to request of his companion the use of a toy in such a way as to 
suggest or promise sharing or taking turns was placed at the top of the scale of 
acceptability by both fathers and mothers, who gave this method a median rating 
of 10.4 on the 11-point scale. Their pooled judgments agreed exactly with that 
of the experts. 

For the child to ask for a toy in the form of a question, but in addition to state 
his reason for wanting the toy (“May I have the shovel? I want to fill the truck” ) 
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was judged by the parents to be only slightly less acceptable than to ask with a 
suggestion of sharing. The placements on the scale were 10.0, 9.6, 9.9 for the 
fathers, mothers and specialists, respectively. 


Falling at or very near the neutral or midpoint on the scale in the 
judgments of the parents and the specialists were: 


“The child expresses in a declarative statement his desire for a toy which his 
companion has or which lies near his companion: ‘Hey, I need that scoop,’ ‘I 
want that over there,” and “The child takes a toy from his companion’s hand 
but not against any active resistance.” These methods clearly involve less respect 
for the companion and less consideration for his wishes and rights. 


At the low end of the continuum were placed such expressions as: 


“If you don’t let me have a turn I'll smash the dish,” or “Ill hit you if you 
don’t give it to me.” Such verbal methods constitute the behavior category 
characterized by “a verbal threat of using physical force against the companion’s 
person, or against the toy if it is not forthcoming.” The specialists gave this 
category a value of 2.6. 

Placed at the lowest level on the scale by all groups—parents, spe- 
cialists and students—was: 


“An actual attempt is made to force the companion to give up a toy by con- 
tinued or violent hitting or other forceful assaults which threaten to do injury.” 


Directing or attempting to direct the activities of others or to in- 
fluence them in other ways is another type of ascendant behavior fre- 
quently observed in children as well as adults. 


Both the fathers and the mothers were practically unanimous in giving the 
highest position on the scale to statements in which mutual or cooperative 
activity is suggested: “Let’s make a road,” “Let’s see how it works,” “I know a 
good idea; play policeman,” “Shall we build a bigger hill?” The specialists rated 
this category 10.6. 

Another means of influencing a companion’s behavior which received the 
highest rating by the parents was for a child to “suggest an activity indirectly 
to a companion by offering him a toy or a turn with a toy without asking anything 
in return.” For example, a child holds out a shovel toward his companion and 
says, “Want a shovel? Here’s a shovel for you.” (specialists’ rating, 10.0). 

In contrast, for the behavior described as a “violent aggressive attack made 
upon the companion in an attempt to force him to do or not to do something” the 
parents were unanimous in giving the lowest rating on the scale. They placed not 
quite so low (2.7) “attempts to control the situation by placing the companion in 
a disadvantageous position by comparisons which belittle him—‘Mine’s a bigger 
one,’ ‘I have the scoop, you don’t’, ‘I can count more than you.’” The specialists 
placed the two categories at 1.0 and 3.3, respectively. 


The third behavior area is concerned with a child’s attempts to 
defend himself, his possessions and activities, and his resistance to his 
companion’s attempts at mastery. 


Defending a toy, the child states simply ‘I want it,’ or ‘I need it.’ The 
specialists and the parents agreed in placing this at the center of the continuum 
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(6.7 and 6.0, respectively) and in rating at the bottom of the scale “defending” 
ascendant behavior in which the child uses “continued or violent hitting or other 
forceful assaults on the companion” in his attempts to defend his right to a toy, 
a location, or a product. 

As mentioned earlier, on 33 of the 78 items there were differences 
in placement between parents and the specialists of one scale point 
or more. These items tended to fall in the neutral and lower portions 
of the scale. For example, the item “for a child verbally to defend or 
recover possession of a toy or product by a statement of ownership, 
priority of use, or reason for wanting it, e.g., when a companion at- 
tempts to take a toy from his hand he says, ‘No, I'm making a tunnel’ ” 
was placed at 6.0 and 6.5 by the fathers and mothers resnectively and 
at 8.3 by the experts. “Attempts to control the situation by the use of 
uncomplimentary names in addressing his companion, e.g., “Do it, you 
big squirt’” was rated 2.2, 2.2, and 3.2 by mothers, fathers and special- 
ists respectively. In general, parents tended to rate lower than experts 
and especially to be more severe in their judgments of unacceptable 
behavior. In 19 of the 33 items husbands rated lower than experts, 
whereas in only 7 items did they rate higher. Wives judged 17 of the 
33 lower, and only 5 higher than did the specialists. Of the items rated 
lower by parents than by experts, 14 were below the mid-point 6.0 on 
the scale. 

The foregoing examples are fairly representative of the way par- 
ents and experts feel about the acceptability of young children’s as- 
cendant behavior. The correlation of median judgments of parents 
and of experts indicated that these groups agree to a very high extent 
in relative placements of the 78 items along the continuum of accepta- 
bility. These coefficients are: 


.96 for specialists and fathers 
.96 for specialists and mothers 


However, the variability in the parents’ judgments was somewhat 
greater than that of the experts. The average inter-quartile ranges over 
the 78 items for ratings of fathers, mothers, and specialists were 2.06, 
2.26 and 1.97 scale points respectively. A statistical comparison of 
absolute levels of placements is reported later in this paper. 

On the basis of the above results the conclusion is that in relative 
judgments there is no important difference between the attitudes of 
young parents of the educational and cultural level represented by sub- 
jects of this study, and a “standard scale” of attitudes toward ascendant 
behavior in children. This would seem to indicate that specific, “train- 
ing” in the areas of child development and education is not an im- 
portant factor in determining judgments of what is relatively accept- 
able or unacceptable in the mastery behavior of children. 
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Students. The 23 under-graduate students who participated in this 
study were in their fourth year college work and were specializing in 
nursery school education and child development. They were asked 
to follow the same procedure used by the parents, rating the 78 be- 
havior descriptions as to their social acceptability on an 11-point scale. 

A comparison of the students’ median ratings with those of the 
other groups again showed considerable agreement. In their place- 
ments of 57 of the 78 behavior categories on the scale the students 
and the specialists were less than one scale point apart, and in 
most instances they were virtually at the same point on the scale. As 
compared with the parent groups, the students’ medians differed 
from those of the specialists less frequently, and their ratings had less 
variability than did those of the parents. (The average inter-quartile 
range over 78 items was 1.06 scale points.) The correlation of the 
median judgments of students with the other groups yielded the follow- 
ing coefficients: 

.97 for specialists and students 
.98 for students and fathers 
.98 for students and mothers 


These coefficients indicate high agreement in relative item-placement 
between students and the other three groups. 

As with the parents, there was a general tendency for students to 
rate lower, and especially to be more severe in their judgments of un- 
acceptable behavior than were specialists. Of the 35 verbal methods 
of gaining mastery, 12 were judged to be lower (oné scale point or 
more ) on the acceptability scale by the students than by the experts, 
whereas only 2 of the 35, both on the acceptable side of the con- 
tinuum, were judged higher by the students. Eight of these 12 verbal 
categories were judged by the students to be in the unacceptable half 
of the scale; they assigned these items an average scale value of 2.9, 
in contrast to 4.1 by the experts. For example, “the child in asking for 
a toy verbally threatens to use physical force against the companion’s 
person or the toy—T'll hit you if you don’t give it to me’” was placed 
at 2.6 by the experts, 1.0 by the students; the item “for a child to ask 
for a toy in a very demanding way,” at 4.1 by the specialists, 1.8 by 
the students. When all 78 items are considered, student ratings 
differed (one scale-point or more) from specialists’ in 21 items. Of 
these 21, all 12 items on the unacceptable side of the continuum were 
judged lower by students, whereas of the 9 on the acceptable side, 
students rated 4 items lower and 5 higher than did the experts. Thus, 
in only 5 of the 78 items, each on the acceptable side of the continuum, 
were student ratings higher than specialists’. In general, then, the stu- 
dents tended to consider unacceptable behavior as more unacceptable 
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than did the specialists and to be more nearly unanimous in their judg- 
ments of behavior at the unacceptable end of the scale. A comparison 
of these levels of placement by the analysis of variance is presented in 
the next section. 


Comparison of Ratings of Experts, Parents and Students. When 
ratings of the four groups of subjects were placed in rank order, there 
was perfect agreement in the relative placements of categories classi- 
fied as physical attempts to get materials and physical attempts to 
direct the companion. Specialists and students agreed perfectly also 
in rank order placement of physical attempts to defend oneself and 
possessions. The coefficients of correlation between median judgments 
of the four groups are repeated here in order to make comparisons. 
They are: 


.96 for specialists and fathers 
.96 for specialists and mothers 
.97 for specialists and students 
.98 for students and fathers 

.98 for students and mothers 
.98 for fathers and mothers 


The approximate average intercorrelation among the four groups is 
0.97. These coefficients indicate that the four groups agree to a very 
high degree in relative positions for the 78 items along the continuum 
of acceptability. 

How do the four groups agree in the level at which they place in- 
dividual methods? An analysis of variance (see Table 1) yielded an 
F of 9.21 for comparison, among the four groups, of their average 
levels of item-placement. This is significant far beyond the 1% level, 
thus indicating that there are real differences among the average levels 
of placement of behavior items by the four groups of subjects. Ex- 


TABLE I 


Comparison of Average Level of Item-Placement 
Among the Four Groups: Experts, Students, Fathers and Mothers 











Source df Ss MS F 

Between Items 77 2712.5667 35.2281 147.0902 Significant 
Between Groups 3 6.6201 2.2067 9.2138 Significant 
Error 231 55.3224 .2395 

Total 311 2774.5092 


Means of Item-Placements 


Experts, 5.57 Students, 5.30 Fathers, 5.24 


Mothers, 5.19 
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amination of the data (means given in Table I) suggests that this re- 
sult is largely due to the experts rating higher, on the average, than 
any of the other three groups. 

On the basis of the agreement in relative judgments with the ex- 
perts, the conclusion may be drawn that students and young parents 
of the educational and cultural level represented by subjects of this 
study, judge children’s behavior in terms of a scale of values very 
similar to that used by the experts. If in fact the experts did use the 
criteria of “acceptability in a democracy” furnished them with the 
rating instructions, then the conclusion would follow that students and 
parents judge ascendant behavior in terms of a “democratic philos- 
ophy.” However, it may be that all four groups rated in terms of 
similar attitudes possibly derived from their common cultural back- 
ground. Whether or not there are cultural differences in attitudes can- 
not be determined from the data of this study since all four groups of 
subjects represent the same academically oriented segment of middle 
class Americans. 

It is to be noted that obtained differences in level of item-place- 
ment are, on the average, in the direction of more critical attitudes 
held by students and parents than by experts toward inconsiderate 
types of behavior. In this connection it should be pointed out that 
specialists’ ratings were secured just prior to World War II. Since 
the War, in the opinion of some educators, there has been considerable 
emphasis on “education for democracy and peace.” If the practice of 
schools has tended increasingly to reflect such theories, the critical 
attitude of students (although not that of parents) may have been 
influenced in this way. It is possible that the unfavorable attitude of 
both students and young parents toward aggressive, forceful, dominat- 
ing behavior in children conforms to a trend in recent years toward 
greater emphasis on human values. 

One objective of the study was to investigate any differences be- 
tween men and women in the way they feel about the acceptability 
of children’s ascendant behavior. Do the parent ratings reveal any 
differences in attitude to support the view that men, who to a much 
greater extent than women have been throwr into a highly competitive 
system, tend to uphold the “giving-back-what-you-get” philosophy and 
to act in the practical and expedient manner, whereas women (home- 
makers ) tend to be more idealistic and judge more in terms of human 
values thus favoring the less belligerent patterns of behavior? When 
judgments of fathers were compared with those of mothers by correlat- 
ing the median ratings for the 78 items assigned by the fathers with 
those given by the mothers, a coefficient of 0.98 was obtained. This 
coefficient indicates high agreement in the relative positions of the 
median judgments of mothers and fathers. To determine whether 
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there was a significant difference between average level of ratings of 
husbands and wives, the t-test for individual comparisons within an 
analysis of variance (Table I.) was applied.* The difference was not 
significant. 
CONCLUSIONS 

Tentatively, we conclude from the results: 
1. The feelings and attitudes of young professional and preprofessional 
parents and of undergraduate students of child development towards 
the relative acceptability of children’s ascendant behaviors do not differ 
significantly from standards established by a group of specialists in 
child development and child welfare whose judgments were pre- 
sumably consistent with an ideally democratic philosophy of life. 
2. Significant differences in judgments of absolute level of individual 
methods of ascendance were largely a result of the tendency of parents 
and students to be more critical of socially unacceptable ascendant 
behavior than were the specialists. 
3. The attitudes of the fathers, all of whom had seen military service, 
and of the mothers, as assessed in this study, do not differ significantly. 
Whether or not there is a sex difference in the practice of these parents, 
either in their own social interactions or in the guidance of their 
children, cannot be answered by the data of this study. 


4. If the practices of these parents and the guidance they are giving 
their children are to any extent consistent with their expressed attitudes 
and feelings about ascendant behavior, presumably to that degree are 
they helping their children to develop capacity for integrative and 
creative living with others. 
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where Mu is the mean rating of all items given by husbands, Mw is the comparable 
mean for wives, and MSzx is the error mean square from the analysis of variance 
as given in Table I. 
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IMPLICIT AND EXPLICIT VALUES IN SCIENCE AS 
RELATED TO HUMAN GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Nancy BayLey* 


In the field of growth and development, our scientific goals are 
the same as in all science. We inquire into the nature of growth so 
that we may better understand, and thereby control, its processes. 
Although many of us experience deep satisfaction in the activities of 
inquiry and discovery for their own sake, their ultimate values lie in 
the application of scientific knowledge in the interests of human wel- 
fare and happiness. To understand why and how, and under what 
conditions events occur, opens the possibility of controlling them. 
With knowledge, we can take steps to effect changes; to eliminate 
undesirable conditions, and to institute more favorable ones. For 
example, knowing what dietary deficiencies cause ricketts, we can 
make sure that children’s diets are adequate to prevent it. When the 
polio virus was identified it then became possible to develop a pre- 
ventive vaccine. By such scientific discoveries large numbers of chil- 
dren have been enabled to giow and mature with normal healthy 
bodies. With further research in the area of physical growth, we may 
hope before long, to eliminate other such crippling conditions as 
cerebral palsy. We may, through further knowledge of the growth 
hormones, be enabled to reduce the incidence of dwarfism and gigan- 
tism. 

Although these examples are in the field of physical health and 
well-being, they are also of great importance for mental health and 
emotional adjustment. Children who are afflicted with such physical 
defects are problems both to themselves and to their families. The 
extra care they require and the frequently resulting financial strain, 
set up emotional interactions within the family. These are in addition 
to, as well as interacting with, the child’s own disability-induced prob- 
lems of social adjustments. 

Certainly the scientific value of these and many more, often less 
spectacular contributions to physical health and well-being are in- 
estimable. In this area the social sciences are concerned, primarily in 

* Dr. Nancy Bayley, Chief, Child Development Section, National Institute of 
Mental Health, Bethesda, Md. Presented at the Second Annual Merrill-Palmer 
Spring Conference, May 19, 1955, on “Values in the Social Sciences Related to 
Growth and Development.” 
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identifying and finding ways of alleviating the emotional problems that 
result from or are associated with illness and physical disabilities. So 
long as disease and deformity exist there will be a need for such aids 
to emotional adjustment. 

But of course this is only one small aspect of the concern of social 
science in the growth and development of children. In psychological 
theory, for example, a knowledge of the processes of early develop- 
ment seems to me of paramount importance. In order to understand 
the nature of emotions, motivations, perceptions, learning, and other 
mental processes, we need to study their earliest evidence in the young 
infant, and to try to find out just how and when they become differen- 
tiated, and how they function in their early manifestations. The inter- 
actions, interdependencies, and progressive differentiation of mental 
functions should be studied throughout this early developmental 
period. We need to develop better methods of observing and interpret- 
ing the behaviors of the infant and young child. Adequate methods 
to meet rigorous requirements for theory building will not be easy, but 
the effort and ingenuity involved will be well worth while to the extent 
that these methods lend new perspectives and insights into the nature 
of mental processes. 

On the practical side, we may cite some instances of values to be 
derived from psychological research that may be compared with our 
physical examples. A more adequate knowledge of early mental 
processes will show us how more completely to prevent those types of 
mental retardation that are environmentally induced. Such knowledge 
also should give us tools for circumventing incipient personality dis- 
orders that could, for example, result in juvenile delinquency or adult 
psychoses. Perhaps they will show us the way to teach all normally 
intelligent children to read and do arithmetic problems with ease and 
enjoyment. These examples give just a hint of the values to be derived 
from the science of psychology as it is concerned with children. 

There has been a tendency, on the part of many psychologists, to 
shy away from research with infants and young children. Animals are 
easier to control; they can be kept in the laboratory and observed at 
convenient times; they can be subjected to experimental designs that 
are obviously not feasible with children. It is also often argued that 
the simpler nervous systems and behavior patterns of the lower 
animals are easier to understand and will thus furnish us with other- 
wise unobtainable data from which we can formulate hypotheses about 
the nature of human behavior. All of the points about research with 
animals are true, and the experiments with animals are a necessary 
part of psychological research. However, the reasoning from animals 
to humans is by analogy. The final test of the validity of any hypothesis 
concerning humans, lies in its applicability to human behavior, as 
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casually observed or as obtained by experiments carried out with 
human subjects. 

We are, thus, forced back to the need to study infants and children 
themselves, in order to learn about them, not only to gain knowledge 
in child psychology, but also for the broader disciplines of human 
development and of basic psychological theory. 

What, then, are the problems we face in using infants and children 
as experimental subjects? This question is inextricably tied in with the 
ethics of procedures in research with children. We must, of course, be 
careful always to consider the welfare of the children involved, to in- 
sure that they suffer no traumatic effects from our experimental con- 
ditions, that they are not frightened by laboratory contraptions, that 
they are not exploited in publications that will embarrass them. Fortu- 
nately, we have become increasingly aware, in recent years, that this 
kind of ruling is not only important from the point of view of ethical 
procedures in experimental work with children; it is also a necessary 
condition for observing the normal behavior of children. To obtain 
undistorted observations on children they must be seen functioning 
normally, in the setting of their customary environment,—or one very 
similar to it in most relevant respects. Taking a child out of his 
familiar setting and placing him in an odd experimental room full of 
queer apparatus which he is asked to respond to in some way, may 
serve to test his reactions to stress, and to the strange and unfamiliar. 
But it will, thereby, render the learning he does or the perceptions he 
has, atypical: they will be instances of learning or perception under 
stress. It therefore becomes important, for the study of the various 
intellectual processes in children (and incidentally in adults as well) 
to be aware of the context in which the processes occur, and to keep 
the context, as nearly as possible, normal for the subjects. In the past 
the aim of research was often directed toward isolating the variables 
to be studied by setting up elaborately controlled experimental de- 
vices in a laboratory. Such efforts, however, often succeeded in elicit- 
ing behavior that was never duplicated except in that laboratory 
setting. They gave us little useful information about behavior in real 
life situations. 

It is time, now, that we direct our ingenuity to devising ways of 
observing things as they occur naturally or in naturally staged situa- 
tions. We should learn to tease out the variables that are relevant to 
our study, as they occur in the child’s daily round of activities. Practice 
in observing is needed, combined with continual questioning by the 
observer, of “what does this behavior mean?” For example, we should 
ask such questions as: “In what contexts does this baby smile, cry, 
reach, vocalize? In what ways do these responses show subtle differ- 
ences? How do they change over time? Just how does his behavior 
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change in situations where we may expect learning to occur? How 
does the child interact with his mother, and with other people, under 
varying observed conditions? Which toys does he spend most time 
playing with, in terms of their color, shape, size, texture, etc., and 
what do his preferences seem to mean?” If we wish to test hypotheses 
about the effects of stress or of different kinds of training or emotion- 
ally stimulating conditions, we do not need to set up laboratory experi- 
ments. We can plan to make our observations at selected times and 
places, and/or with populations in which we can expect a high 
frequency of the conditions we are studying. 

One example of this may be cited in the study that Leon Yarrow 
is now making of the effects on the infant of separation from the 
mother. A number of psychologists and psychiatrists hold that such 
separation is likely to have devastating effects on the infant’s develop- 
ment. There are others who question the great importance to the in- 
fant of the changes in mother-figures. When there is the possibility of 
damage to the child as would be the case if the first named group of 
theorists is correct, we do not just set up an experiment in which (say ) 
we induce a group of mothers to exchange babies. We can, however, 
test the hypothesis without making such a drastic experiment. We can 
find conditions in which the child, by force of circumstances, is sepa- 
rated from his mother. What Yarrow has done is to seek out such 
cases and to study them by observation in their homes. Through the 
cooperation of adoption agencies, he is able to observe infants who live 
in foster care homes with the foster mother before the change to an 
adoptive home, and then to observe them with the adoptive mother 
afterward. The effect of the child’s age on the nature of his adjustment 
to change is studied by comparing those who were placed at different 
ages during the first year; before 3 months, 3 to 6, 6 to 9, and 9 to 12 
months of age. The babies can also be compared according to the 
kinds of mother-child relations that are established, and according 
to their emotional adjustment in the two or three years subsequent to 
adoption. Another group of babies placed directly in adoptive homes, 
from the hospital, is being studied, as adoptive controls. 

This is just one instance in which an investigation has been set up, 
by selection for study of subjects and conditions that meet the re- 
quirements of an experimental design. There are many others that we 
can think of. We may compare children from different economic and 
cultural groups having different kinds of child-rearing practices. We 
may test many hypotheses by selecting for observation different kinds 
of situations and of children that meet the criteria of the “experiment”. 
We are finding increasingly ingenious ways of observing children with- 
out upsetting their accustomed ways of life. Barker’s studies of “Mid- 
west” may be cited as one example of a new approach to the study of 


children. 
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Those who undertake this kind of research, must of course, have a 
thorough knowledge of what children are like, their interests, drives, 
ways of acting, and capacities. Research designs should be geared to 
the characteristics of the children to be studied, and not taken over 
unchanged from, say, learning experiments that were devised for 
caged rats or monkeys. If we wish to find out how children learn we 
do not necessarily have to wait to watch them in spontaneous learning 
situations, though this would be one good method. But we can also 
devise such things as learning “games” that appeal to the children and 
also serve our research purposes. Children nearly always enjoy taking 
the individual intelligence tests that have been designed to catch and 
hold their interest. Many ingenious experiments have been carried 
out by people who are familiar with children. Let us hope that the 
experimentalists and theorists will give more thought and attention to 
such methods, in studying the foundations of psychology—methods, 
that is, that are devised for the purpose of learning about children and 
their psychological development. 

In thus best serving science we are also serving the rights and 
interests of the children who are the subjects for research. But there 
are a few additional things to keep in mind in safeguarding the rights 
of young subjects in research projects. For one thing, it is not the in- 
fants and young children who consent to be studied, but their parents 
who act for them. Researchers in this field must present their projects 
to the parents in such a way that they will consider it worth while for 
the children to participate. The most effective appeal is the offer of 
services that will be beneficial to both parent and child: a nursery 
school, a well-baby clinic or pediatric and psychological examinations, 
or a counselling service to the parents, giving them the opportunity to 
talk over their problems concerning the children. 

With older children incentives that appeal to them directly are 
needed: we have found in our work with children that most of them 
by the age of 9 or 10, and many of their parents, like to feel that their 
participation is an important contribution to science. This point of 
view can be brought out casually, in answering questions. It can often 
be helped by reference to nontechnical articles that may have been 
published about the study or its findings. The experimenter’s evident 
interest in each child, as a person, can go a long way toward maintain- 
ing his cooperation. 

Another important rule is, insofar as possible, to be honest and 
straightforward in dealing with both the parents, and (as they grow 
old enough to comprehend ) the children. For example, one-way vision 
screens need not be emphasized; but on the other hand if you use them 
do not deny it when the parent or child asks about them. If you are 
making recordings of an interview, those involved should know that 
this is a part of the procedure. One need not give details about the 
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ways the records will be analyzed, but the subject should be reassured 
that safeguards are set up concerning the use of the records, and that 
permission will be secured before any public use of identifiable ma- 
terials. 

Another point: if a child or his parent refuses some part of the 
procedure in spite of your best efforts to make it acceptable, concede 
to this refusal as his privilege, and let him feel that you appreciate 
his cooperation in that part he does accept. Often a child will later 
accede to something he at first rejected, but he should not be put under 
pressure to do something he really doesn’t want to do. He should leave 
the experimental situation feeling comfortable about the experience, or 
at least not rebellious against it and the experimenter. 

The researchers who adhere to these general procedures of ethics, 
in which the experimental subjects are considered as persons, will not 
only maintain cordial relations that insure the continued supply of re- 
search subjects, but they will also obtain better, more significant data 
about the problems they are investigating. It is, accordingly, my posi- 
tion that professional ethics and individual and experimental values in 
psychological research are interdependent. Wherever the question of 
ethics is raised in a specific instance, those who contemplate the pro- 
cedure should consider very carefully its merits and its possible con- 
sequences. If it is a possible hazard to the subjects, it may very well 
turn out to be an inadequate plan for obtaining the desired informa- 
tion. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF HEROISM 
Joun CoL.ier * 


I feel most humble and inadequate to try to give you the last talk 
of this Seminar. ‘It’s a restatement I’m going to attempt; but one new 
fact I think should be brought in. 

Away back in 1870 the American scientist philosopher, John Fiske, 
wrote a very powerful book which is still valid, called Cosmic Philoso- 
phy. In that book he developed the proposition that the thing which 
distinguishes man and has made human society is prolonged infancy. 
The human developmental period is very long compared to that of any 
of the other animals. This fact of prolonged infancy made necessary the 
human family. By prolonged infancy he did not only mean infancy 
as we speak of it. He meant childhood, youth, adolescence, up to 
complete maturity. And he suggested that the main feature of human 
society if you look at it from a time perspective is the organization of 
human society to minister to this unfolding process, this developmental 
process which we call “personality,"—to draw it out, to find its role, 
to help it unveil and unfold. Because this is the primary and ever- 
lasting main task of human society, and was so recognized by man at 
the very beginning, at the very dawn of life, therefore, we find through 
most of history that human beings have insisted on keeping their 
groups small; small enough so that people could know each other 
face to face; small enough so that the unfolding personality of the 
child would come in contact with the whole of the community, with 
the whole of society. There’s been a profound instinct in the human 
race to keep its groups small. According to Fiske the central reason 
was that in the small group personality came to fullest fruition, fullest 
power. . 

Tolstoy, a generation back, wrote a very important essay on educa- 
tion. He deplored compulsory public education. Now his reason for 
deploring it is the important point. He saw that it tended toward sub- 
stituting regimentation for spontaneity, bigness for smallness, and pre- 








* The last of a series of talks by the Professor Emeritus of Sociology and 
Anthropology, College of the City of New York, during a “Summer Seminar for 
Foreign Students” at The Merrill-Palmer School. The lecturer formerly was U.S. 
Commissioner for Indian Affairs. The lectures were recorded, transcribed, and 
minimal adaptations for publication were made by Dorothy Lee, Ph.D., cultural 


anthropologist, The Merrill-Palmer School. 
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determined modes of growth for nature’s way of growing. Tolstoy felt 
that the little casual cafe group in a French town was more significantly 
educative than any big school system because it was a small friendly 
autonomous group. 

Now at this point I am merely trying to suggest that an exceedingly 
pressing problem of our world today, the modern world is how are we 
going to combine inescapable bigness and concentration of power, with 
the ancient value of wholeness and smallness. We talk about that as 
the problem of centralization or decentralization. It’s the problem 
everywhere and it is a problem which we know can be solved. It is 
possible to have millions of people acting in concert and yet to have 
each of them a free man acting with his whole free being. 

Perhaps the best area of the world to illustrate my proposition 
would be Sweden and Scandinavia in general. Look at one feature 
of Sweden. She’s dependent on her timber resources, her forest re- 
sources. She uses them with great intensiveness and long ago she 
determined that the timber resources should be perpetual, never ex- 
hausted. At the same time, much earlier than that she had determined 
that the liberty of the citizen should be preserved as the greatest of 
all values. If you go to Sweden and look into the forestry system of 
Sweden you'll find that of fifty million acres of ever-perpetuated forest, 
the State owns only fifteen million; large corporations own about ten 
million and the rest is owned in small lots by individuals. If you start 
to search for any central authority regulating the conservation of 
timber, you'll hardly find it at all. The responsibility for perpetuating 
the forest is diffused into hundreds of autonomous local organizations 
which in turn are serviced by the best trained foresters in the world 
who are trained in schools maintained by the government as economists 
and sociologists, not only as foresters, and who bring all the technical 
advice that you should want. 

You'll find the same thing in the educational system of Sweden if 
you will look at the people’s colleges which have been developing 
eighty odd years now. These are residential colleges for both sexes; 
we would call them co-educational. No two of them has the same 
focus; by intention they all have different foci of primary study. Each 
of them strives to work out from its focus of interest to the whole 
problem of Sweden, to encompass Sweden and all its works and all its 
problems. In these colleges no degrees are given, no marks are given, 
only a certificate that the pupil was there. And to the support of these 
colleges every element of Sweden contributes. They draw from the 
industrialists, from the farmers, from the clergy. The amount of gov- 
ernment subsidy is very small and of government control is zero. Each 
one of these colleges is determined to remain small. Not one has ever 
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exceeded five hundred in number. They dread becoming big; if they 
have to become big, they split and establish two colleges. 

Now in general this is true of the whole of Scandinavia. You will 
find integration and coordination achieved along with the utmost of 
decentralization, the utmost of individual and group liberty. Scan- 
dinavia represents something out beyond our time; it is not com- 
munistic; it is not socialistic; it is not free enterprise. It is a balanced 
inter-relationship of many forms of economic and cultural endeavor. 
It really looks more like an organism completely regulated by the 
glands ‘of internal secretion and the innumerable other regulatory 
devices of an organism. The word, “homeostasis,” the maintenance of 
the internal equilibrium of the body, could be applied to Sweden. 
Sweden has achieved a social, economic, cultural homeostasis. 

Now I mention this as just one of the basic problems we will have 
with us always in every land. There must be coordination; there must 
be mass action; there must be unity of purpose. How can it be had 
with freedom, with decentralization, and ideally through the concerted 
action of primary groups, really of neighborhoods? 

The next component of our thinking I believe is another world 
problem which is connected with centralization and with decentraliza- 
tion. Two broad trends are in the world, one toward authoritarian 
imposed management and the other toward democratic management. 
Where social inventions are not brought to bear so that the necessary 
common actions are forthcoming out of the grass roots of authority, 
then one seems to turn to the authoritarian way as the only way. And 
then we discover that the authoritarian way blights the life of the indi- 
vidual. Rarely does an authoritanian program mature or endure. The 
authoritarian way proves always to be the shortlived way, winding up 
in some sort of cataclysm. We have seen how it is in the democratic 
group. The energies come into flower, life flows, spontaneity arises, 
creativity arises in a democratically structured group. We know 
through controlled experiments by more or less observing the world 
at large that the authoritarian way does blight the personality, frus- 
trates it, embitters it, and kills it or destroys it. 

Yet there has to be concerted action among groups numbering 
thousands, among groups numbering millions or hundreds of millions. 
The temptation always is to try to get that result through legislating it 
through the exercise of police power, or some other kind of coercion, 
through drafting people, militarization. It is a fearful temptation, and 
you may be perfectly sure that uniess the temptation is resisted, unless 
the democratic way is somehow accomplished, the world will be ever- 
lastingly in turmoil and war. 

And I am not talking about any one country. This United States 
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has gone terribly far over toward the authoritarian way. And even in 
Britain, Lord Beveridge, the man who projected the social insurance 
system of England, published three years ago, a book called Voluntary 
Social Action. The book is a very sad one because on the basis of 
exhaustive studies, descriptive and sampling, Beveridge concludes that 
in Britain, which is one of the freest countries, you don’t find any more 
than a vestige of voluntary action in war. You don't find it in the trade 
unions; you don’t find it in the cooperative societies. Regimentation, 
letting the other fellow do it, taking orders, has become the rule in 
England, whereas it was unthinkable to the British public of fifteen 
years ago. I am not criticizing the socialization of medicine in Britain, 
or anything in particular. It’s just simply this—that Britain has had 
to make such tremendous adjustments at such high speed, particularly 
since the beginning of the last World War that it has seemed as though 
there was no other way but the way of authority. Gradually the use 
of authority and the habit of submitting to authority has crept up on 
Britain. According to Lord Beveridge, this is an extremely grave situa- 
tion. He sees it threatening the genius of Britain, threatening the future 
of Britain, her continual ability to supply the needed resourcefulness 
in leadership which Britain will have to use for centuries to come if 
she is to survive. 

I would connect another thought with all this. That is the standard 
of living concept or fetish—as I would call it. The belief which has 
risen in the western world, most of all in this country, that well-being 
and happiness are simply measured by or are functions of having 
plenty of goods, food, clothing, transport, gadgets. We really have 
come to believe that this material standard of living is the ultimate 
measure of human well-being. We have even convinced ourselves that 
the teeming millions of India just want that standard of living; that 
the Bantus of Africa just want that standard of living. The teeming 
millions of India want something much more than that. And the Bantu 
would be very much amazed if he were told that is what he wants. 
When people are concentrated simply on getting possession of goods 
then they readily may accept over-centralization because over-cen- 
tralization can supply the goods. They may accept authoritarian rule, 
because authoritarian rule can deliver the goods in standard of living 
terms. 

And this leads me to go back again for a few minutes on ancient 
man, that is on ourselves as we were when we were ancient men, 
because biologically, psychologically we aren't changed any from the 
same potential. We have the identical potential that he had. This 
ancient man for thousands of years, at least in Europe and North 
America and in much of Asia, lived within and just up to the end of 
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the last ice age, a period not only of years but centuries and thousands 
of years, a great cold, darkness, perpetual storm, and within that epoch 
he forged out most of the fundamental possessions that we have now, 
and nearly all of the undying part of our value system. Do what he 
might that ancient man, the Cro-Magnon man let us say, could never 
achieve much of a standard of living. He could only keep alive physi- 
cally. Did he worry about that? Did he feel sorry for himself? Not 
at all! He did what he could and he did it with tremendous resource- 
fulness and skill in hunting and later in farming. He applied himself 
to the development of the life of the spirit—to the arts, to song, dance, 
story-telling, drama, painting, sculpture, the arts of hospitality, the 
art of remaining cheerful and unafraid no matter what the dangers 
and defeats might be. He applied himself to the art of living. 

I want to give two examples of this. One is familiar to many of 
you. It is the painting and sculpture of the Cro-Magnon man of 
20,000 years ago found in the caves of Southern France, northern 
Spain and other parts of Europe, and North Africa. This painting and 
sculpture was always done deep in the night of caves, often a thousand 
feet away from the mouth of the cave. And it is within the caves that 
we find this art which has lasted 20,000 years. I haven't any examples 
of it to hold before you, but it is enough to say that symbolic and 
naturalistic art has not exceeded the Cro-Magnon art. You have to 
come clear down to Leonardo da Vinci to find pictures of horses as 
tremendously powerful and accurate as the horses pictured in the Cro- 
Magnon caves, clear down to Leonardo’s lost picture of the Battle of 
Algerie which was kept alive only because Rubens reproduced it. 

Now all we have, of course, from them is their artifacts, their ex- 
quisitely carved bone and stone tools, (they had no metal), and their 
paintings and sculptures. But we know that there must have been a 
social life, and expression in song, dance, and ~peech which matched 
the power of their painting and sculpture. I want to add that the 
number of individuals who created this Cro-Magnon art probably was 
a population of three or four thousand people. 

Then I want to give you one other case from this country about 
which we have peculiarly exhaustive information. There was an epoch 
in the history of one Pueblo Indian tribe known as the Nimbres period 
during which the making and decorating of pottery, with its natural- 
istic and symbolic painting, reached a perfection certainly not ex- 
ceeded by anything in ancient Crete or Chinese porcelain work— 
perhaps not equaled by anything done by man. We have 700 odd 
artifacts from this period. The Nimbres epoch lasted two hundred and 
fifty years, from 900 A.D. to 1150 A.D. In the first period, the first 
century and a half, the number of individuals in any one generation 
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was 110 men, women, and children. In the second period the number 
averaged 175 men, women, and children. The makers of the pottery, 
of these transcendent designs were the women. The number of artists 
in a generation could not have exceeded 30 or 40. Now let us remember 
that the Nimbres were not biologically peculiar, they were not some 
genius race produced by biological mutation. They hadn’t any more 
native genius then we have, neither more nor less. These figures give 
you an idea of how much or how immense the human potential is 
anywhere if only the social stimulus and the community means of 
expression and action are supplied. The same way that in a great 
century of Greece the number who participated in the myriad-minded 
culture of Greece was about 20,000 in a generation. (Free male citi- 
zens of Athens; the women were shut out.) A hundred years after the 
Persian War this little handful of people produced over four thousand 
of these titanic tragic dramas, produced them to the view of the rank 
and file of the people, to be evaluated by a jury of the common men 
whose discrimination could be relied on to distinguish between the 
very great and the not quite so great in tragic drama. 

Through all of this long period I am sure that we would find, if 
we searched deeply enough, the kind of thing that I actually encoun- 
tered in 1922 at the little Pueblo of Tasuki with 130 inhabitants. A 
social crisis existed caused by one of these periodic bursts of madness 
that take place in Congress. Legislation was pending on transferring 
all the land of these Pueblos to white people and requiring them to 
reveal their religious secrets in a court of law. I was at Tasuki dis- 
cussing the situation with them for two days and nights. I didn’t stay 
there all the time; I went back to Santa Fe, eleven miles away, to eat 
occasionally. And only at the end of that time was I told by some 
white people that the Tasukis didn’t have any food at all. They were 
entirely out of food. They were starving. They never told me that, 
and nothing in their demeanor indicated that they were starving. 
Later we discovered through exhaustive studies that the Pueblo Tasukis 
were living on $15.33 per capita per annum. All that they consumed 
was worth $15.33. Well, in the middle of this, some white friends in 
Santa Fe started a hullabulloo. “We must feed the starving Tasukis!” 
And the only reaction it brought inside Tasuki was one of annoyance. 
Something irrelevant was being projected. They didn’t want to be 
distracted. Their whole mind was concentrated on their crisis, their 
social problem. This is a commonplace experience among the so-called 
primitive people, and illustrates how far away they are from this 
standard of living concept that we are trying to force down the throat 
of the whole world right now. 

The next thing I would add, and I think it may be as important as 
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anything else, is that man came into being with a super-endowment, 
with a prolonged infancy allowing twenty years for the unfolding of 
some of that power. I refer to man’s almost unimaginable brain whose 
spontaneous activity goes on and on, awake and asleep, producing 
symbols, dreams, answers to problems. From the very beginning man 
had to live with that almost superabundant psychical endowment. 
It was a kind of doom. He couldn't escape it; he couldn't become a 
mediocre being; he couldn’t become the ordinary sensual man. Nature 
or God had arranged it otherwise. And he found himself in an en- 
vironment calling for the severest activity, resourcefulness, inventive- 
ness. But that strange brain of his, that soul in him, never was able 
to look at the environment, as a hostile power that he had to fight or 
exploit. Always he saw it as an extension of his own soul; his own 
soul as an extension of the world into himself. Always his feeling was 
one of reciprocity, brotherhood. And that was a world of storm and 
cold, and tempest, centuries long ranged. Such was the environment 
of ancient man after the Ice Age. 

And so man came very early to develop in himself the attitude of 
heroism. He was not going to be broken by anything and no deferment 
of hope could cause him to stop hoping. Very early it became a highly 
conscious goal of the society to turn the members of society into people 
with an heroic temper, people who could endure pain without flinch- 
ing, could endure hunger, could endure anything and still their spirit 
would not be broken, people who fed on pain, as it were. We talk 
about that epoch as an epoch of scarcity. It was an epoch of scarcity, 
but the significant thing is what did man do with the scarcity? He 
met it through building the qualities of a hero into himself. We find 
this in the Australian aborigines, in the American Indians. Everywhere 
they expected storm, pain, death, and they didn’t fear any of them. 
They never admitted that their spirit could be broken by anything that 
could happen to them. 

I have here, but I'll not have time to read it, some pages from one 
of the sagas of the Norsemen. These sagas, you may recall, were the 
products of the first century of Iceland. They were written between 
900 and 1000 A.D.—they weren't written, for there was no written 
Icelandic then—they were created, recited; carried by word of mouth 
all over Europe by the saga reciters. And they give very fully the 
picture of how ancient man viewed himself. They all deal with im- 
placable fate that cannot be overcome in a world profoundly imperfect, 
that man cannot make perfect. They are all tragical. That in these 
sagas they recognized darkness and fate, imperfection, is not the im- 
portant point. What they do is to proclaim the indestructible courage, 
and will, and joy of man. They use all of their anguish to build a 
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splendid life. The saga merely happens to have come down to us; no 
doubt they could be repeated or duplicated or surpassed, in a thousand 
human cultures of ancient time. 

I dwell on this aspect of human life because it is exactly what we’ve 
got to achieve. We live in a world which in another way is just as 
terrible as the world of Northern Europe after the glacier had re- 
treated. We live in a world of boundless insecurity, of swift movement 
of vast forces that we can’t control, a world in which the very universe 
seems to have selected out of itself the demonic elements and projected 
them into human life, until we human beings are the Ice Age environ- 
ment of ourselves. So that I think that each of us have to cultivate, 
and consciously cultivate, this hardihood, this determination that 
weak as we are, we are going to be as though we had power; frus- 
trated as we are, we are not going to be inwardly frustrated, and we're 
going to communicate to each other this will to conquer; we are going 
to keep alive this endowment that ancient man gave us. It’s a thing 
that one can witness so powerfully today in Israel, where the difficulties 
are all but insurmountable. 

The people I know, who come and go, who are scientists, and who 
are involved in the government of Israel are the most joyful people 
I know—literally, the joy in battle. I don’t mean the battle with the 
Arabs; that isn’t it. It is a battle with an all but insoluble economic 
and ecologic situation. They don’t admit defeat;—logically and ob- 
jectively they will say, yes, that nine chances out of ten Israel is going 
to fail. But emotionally and spiritually they communicate the feeling 
of triumph assured. They are happy men and women. They come and 
enjoy our ease for a little while but they don’t stay. Many of my own 
students come back awhile. They are always going back to Israel - 
back into the hardships, into the terrific problems, the distresses, the 
doubts—because Israel is moved by a profound consciousness of 
ancient and eternal values. Perhaps there, more clearly than anything 
going on in the world, you can see the reality of value systems, the 
way values become operative among and through the hands and minds 
of men. This establishment of Israel, this in-gathering of the exiles 
without limit is an almost fantastically improbable undertaking. It is 
the fulfillment of a profound value realization and consecration to a 
value system. 

I would add to this thought of the hero in man. The other thought 
that might be linked, is that we are just re-entering the ancient realiza- 
tion that man and the cosmos are not alien to each other, but are one. 
We are just entering anew into nature. We are thinking more and 
more of the web of life, and more and more of the global reach of 
the web of life. More and more we are coming toward that simplest 
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of thoughts through the work of Einstein and those working with him, 
which will give us one world, one law, according to which the whole 
creation moves. It is dawning on the mind of the world. 

We spoke of W. H. Hudson yesterday. About 1900 he wrote about 
this dawning of the ecological concept; a slow dawn rising in the East 
which exhilarates us like wine, he said; in which man is rediscovering 
his unity with all life, is reintegrating himself with all life. The same 
kind of thought as in the great medical missionary in the Congo, 
Schweitzer—the sacredness of life which came to him as a revelation, 
a sort of second birth and wholly altered the look of the world to him 
and the meaning of his own life. 

That is coming to us all. It is a slow dawn. It is a dawn held back 
by the obstacles of specialized science, the special disciplines and the 
mechanistic world view and thought. But flooding over the barriers 
it’s certainly going to possess the consciousness of mankind in the 
decades and centuries ahead, and in so doing it will entirely alter each 
man’s feeling about his own destiny, because he will know that what- 
ever happens to him he can only be taken back into that eternal web 
of life. He cannot die out of the web of life; he cannot die out of the 
universe. And that realization of wholeness, as it takes possession of 
the human mind, certainly will break down the barriers of race dis- 
crimination. It will stop cruelty to animals; it will put a check on 
the wastage of natural resources; it will cause people no longer to 
pollute their rivers and streams; it will put an end to the dumping of 
oil on the ocean; to the destruction of the birdlife for hundreds of 
square miles of ocean at the continental shelf. 

I believe that this thought I am trying to give last is the central 
thought of this Seminar, the thought of the “oneness” of all men, with 
each other and with the world. And the little primary group within 
which the child achieves his greatness, that little primary group con- 
tains the world, is the world, mirrors the world and is that upon which 
the world will always have to rest. Thus, circumstances give to this 
institution, The Merrill-Palmer School, a greater significance for it is 
concentrated upon human development and upon the conditions which 
enable humans to develop, and is operated in the spirit that invites 
human development—the democratic, appreciative spirit—the spirit 
that does not try to pre-ordain where any child is going to come out. 
The child himself pre-ordains where he is going to come out; he, inter- 
acting with the immeasurable world, decides his fate; no school does. 
At least that is the Merrill-Palmer intention. 














LEADERSHIP TRAINING AT THE SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


Denise Gapsois D’Aoust * 


In training our preadolescents and adolescents for community lead- 
ership through positive group experiences we often fail to realize that 
when adolescents reach the senior high school level they are ready for 
more than only the training. They are capable of handling the prac- 
tical experience of leading groups. 

At the senior level in school training, the students are becoming 
aware of their need to decide upon a future career, and they are 
anxious to know about the fields which are of interest to them. Whether 
they are planning to become teachers, social workers, or are generally 
interested in the human relations field, it is the responsibility of estab- 
lished agencies to acquaint them with the practical field. These young 
men and women, if given sound training and good supervision, can 
contribute a great deal to a community center program. 

A program carried out co-operatively by the Ferndale-Pleasant 
Ridge Community Center and the Lincoln High School of Ferndale 
for the last five years has proved this to be true. 

In 1950, as a result of lack of classroom space in one of the Ferndale 
Public Schools, grade school youngsters were attending school on a 
one-half day basis. It soon became evident that a supplement to the 
school program would be necessary, particularly for a group of boys 
who demonstrated behavior problems during their many free hours. 
The Community Center planned to help fill this need by providing 
afternoon activities for these boys; however, its staff was not large 
enough to carry out the entire program and volunteers were needed. 
Since the groups had been referred by a visiting teacher, her help was 
sought to provide assistant leadership. Four seniors from the Lincoln 
High School Home and Family Living Class were recruited, and this 
volunteer work was given some recognition grading them for their 
class. 

The program developed to a registration of 24 leaders in 1954-55 
and 36 in 1955-56, with 30 more indicating interest but not enough 
time. The emphasis of the program now has shifted from the service 
given to grade school youngsters to the in-service training given to 
the high school students. The primary interest of the Community 


* Staff Supervisor, Ferndale-Pleasant Ridge Community Center. 
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Center in this project is to train volunteers and leaders for the com- 
munity. Although the service is of great value to the grade school 
youngsters, in effect they are laboratory material for the training 
program. 

At the beginning of each semester, high school students are re- 
cruited by the visiting teacher and the Home and Family Living Class 
teachers and are referred to the agency. Training sessions are then held 
with the students. These include orientation to the agency and group 
work, to volunteer work, and training in certain skills. This group 
teaching is carried on throughout the months of the school year. 

The Community center uses facilities existing in the community 
and three local grade schools are used for this project. The student 
leaders are paired according to their interests and are assigned a 
group of approximately 10 grade-school youngsters. The groups are 
organized around a particular interest such as arts and crafts, music, 
games, sports, or model building. Experience has shown, however, 
that many of them do not follow a single interest during the entire 
season, but, in effect, become club groups in which the youngsters 
plan their own program and take part in several types of projects. This 
offers learning for both the youngsters and the leaders who often 
acquire a skill simultaneously with their group. 

At all times during the program hours there is a worker from the 
agency in the school building. However, the groups are led directly 
by the two students. Close supervision and help in planning and 
implementing the program are given. 

Some of the students who do not have time to give to an after- 
noon group are included in the program and given other responsi- 
bilities, such as compiling publicity for all the local newspapers and 
the High School Newssheet. 

At the end of the 1954-55 season, evaluation sheets were obtained 
from the students reflecting their reactions to the program and their 
suggestions for the following year. This enabled the agency to see 
the value of the program from the leaders’ points of view. All who 
answered the questionnaires felt that they had acquired better under- 
standing of the behavior of children in various situations, and that this 
learning had served a two-fold purpose: it had helped them in their 
Home and Family Living Class and in their own personal contacts, 
in their families and otherwise. All of the volunteer leaders indicated 
that they had acquired a good understanding of the benefits gained 
by the grade school youngsters through their participation in the pro- 
gram. Further, they realized the importance of the leadership which 
they themselves gave to this program. Everyone of the students indi- 
cated that he would want to do more volunteer work in the future. 
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From the staff point of view, the program pointed out other im- 
portant factors. For instance, the consistent attendance of all but a 
very small percentage of the volunteers throughout the duration of 
the program indicated that the individuals of this age group were able 
to accept the responsibility required of them by the task. The interest 
shown by the grade school youngsters, and their growth through the 
season gave insight into the leadership capability of these high school 
students. 

The seniors of Lincoln High School, similarly to the seniors of all 
the schools in the country, will be drawn upon in the near future to 
give leadership to their community. It behooves agencies and schools 
to train this group for their future careers and avocations. As it has 
been indicated through the project conducted in Ferndale, this group 
is able to take over responsibilities to the extent of giving direct 
leadership, under certain circumstances. This type of program does 
not only benefit the student through the training program but also 
can be of tremendous help to community agencies, in fact to the entire 
community. 
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PLAY GROUP — AN EXPERIENCE FOR 
PARENT AND CHILD 


D. Kerru Osporn * 


On Tuesday and Thursday mornings around nine o'clock the old 
residence at 111 Ferry Avenue undergoes a face-lifting operation. 
Chairs and tables (adult size) give way to colorful hollow blocks, 
crimson trucks and other toys as peparations are made for the entrance 
of the toddler and his mother. 

Johnny, the first arrival, is clinging tightly and partially hidden 
behind Mamma. Even though he has seen the teacher before and even 
though the rocking horse sits invitingly in its old familiar place, Johnny 
seems reticent about giving up this comfortable coat-tail and walks in 
close step with Mother into the “Mother’s Room.” Sarah’s laughter 
bounces from the walls as she gaily dances into the room and heads 
immediately for the piano. Don may hug the teacher (no—today he 
passes her by—his eyes and whole body attracted to that huge card- 
board box in the corner.) Mrs. Sanders proudly announces to the 
mothers present that Sandy has finally mastered the hall stairs and can 
traverse them alone. (Where is Sandy?—oh, there she is attempting 
to solve another problem—a three-piece picture puzzle. ) 

Confusion—perhaps it looks that way; but then young children 
between the ages of eighteen to thirty months often convey that im- 
pression. The foregoing episode is but a peek into the Merrill-Palmer 
Play Group where both parents and children come to school together. 
Only a few institutions in the country offer a group situation for chil- 
dren this age and fewer still provide a continuous experience in which 
both mother and child can be observed as they work and play together. 
Some questions have been raised as to the value of a group experience 
for children so young. Questions may also be forthcoming as to the 
value of such a program for the mother. 

The Play Group was established in 1947 as an additional laboratory 
of the regular preschool services. At its outset, the purpose of the 
Play Group was largely outlined as follows: (1) To provide children 
of this age the opportunity to enjoy contacts with other children under 
carefully planned conditions; (2) To help the parents gain a better 
understanding of their children; and, (3) To provide a laboratory 


* Preschool Team, The Merrill-Palmer School. 
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wherein college students might observe and study children of this 
age group. The above purposes will be discussed below; how they 
have been carried out to date, and possible implications for the future 
of the Play Group. 

The Children: For most children the Play Group provides the first 
group experience outside the home situation. The Play Group en- 
deavors to make these experiences as meaningful and as pleasant as 
possible. Teachers, recognizing the child’s growing sense of autonomy 
and at the same time his need for the mother; permit the child to 
explore the environment at his own rate and in his own way. As a 
result, the child is allowed to vacillate between the mothers’ room and 
the playroom, freely choosing activities as he desires. 

While many of the play materials are similar to those found in 
nursey school, the child’s approach to these materials is often different. 
General observations indicate that these children make broader gen- 
eralizations and fewer discriminations than children of the nursery 
school age. Observations also indicate that new materials must not 
only be seen, but touched and tasted as well. The teacher’s observa- 
tional notes give an excellent example: 

October 29. Yesterday one of the eight year old groups left some pumpkins 
in the playroom. When Paul (22 months) arrived he gazed carefully at the 
“orange creature”—then a hand quickly grasped the green handle-like stem. The 
other hand explored the ridges on the surface of the pumpkin. No thought of 
Halloween for this fellow—pumpkins can be enjoyed “as is.” 

A process orientation rather than a product orientation also helps 
to portray this group. These children appear much more interested in 
the object itself; rather than the purpose for which the object was 
intended. The following examples point dramatically to this idea. 

December 12. All the children enjoy painting. Today one young da Vinci 
produced 12 pictures. Here, as with most things, the tongue, nose, elbows, fingers, 
all got into developing an experience. Even though we have many “finished pro- 
ductions” it is seldom that any child asks to take his work home. The mothers 
often ask; the children seldom do. 

March 8. One of the teachers devised a gadget board and introduced it to 
the children. The board contained a variety of light switches, door bell buzzers, 
screen latches, etc. In general, the children were delighted and the gadget board 
almost attained rocking horse status. 

March 12. Today the gadget board was spotted by a visitor, an old man of 
5 years. Fascinated at first, he soon dropped the board in disgust saying: “It’s no 
good. It doesn’t turn on any lights. It just doesn’t do nothing.” As would be ex- 
pected the children, for the most part, engage in solitary or parallel play. Some 
cooperative play has been observed. 

April 7. In Spring—a young man’s fancy—today Mack noticed Sandy for 
the first time. At any rate, today the first overtures were made toward her, sig- 
nificantly enough, around the postal station (a form box). Both Mack and Sandy 
played together putting the blocks in the appropriate holes, laughing and smiling 
as they disposed of each piece. First, Sandy would turn out all the blocks and 
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then Mack would take a turn performing the dumping operation. This activity 
went on for nearly 15 minutes. 

November 6. Jerry is a roly-poly sort of fellow all of 18 months of age. He 
has been in the group three weeks now. Favorite activity is running through the 
play rooms saying, “Aaa.” 

September 22. John usually likes the privilege of removing his snowsuit “all 
by himself” but today Sarah became self-appointed “helper” of all children and 
John was no exception. At first the lower lip juts out but soon smiles again appear 
and John submits himself quite willingly to the “new teacher assistant.” 


Usually this cooperative play is of short duration. However, in 
Play Group one sees the earliest beginnings of playing and sharing 
together. Tedious at times—yes—because it is easier for Susan to run 
her hands over Billy's face, arms, chest in a generalized greeting. 
Handshaking is still a long way off. The responses of “No,” “I-I-I” and 
“mine, mine,” are learned earlier than “I'll wait,” or “It’s your turn 
now. But the beginnings of social interaction are ever present. Trau- 
matic beginnings, difficult beginnings, precious beginnings, delightful 
beginnings, as the child learns about self and the other selves that 
inhabit this new environment. 

In general, the children have a short attention span in connection 
with any activity. Some exceptions have been noted—several children 
have been observed to listen to records for over 20 minutes. One 
child of 24 months acted as a carpenter for an hour. One child of 27 
months played with blocks for 34 minutes; another child (23 months ) 
for 17 minutes. : 

In summary, Play Group endeavors to provide the child with a 
pleasant “first experience” outside the home where he may freely ex- 
plore materials, peers, new adults, and his ever-changing concept of 
self. 

The Parents: While a separate room is provided for parents, they 
are encouraged to move into the playrooms and interact with their 
child whenever they desire. The over-all informal atmosphere of the 
group permits a free exchange of ideas and experiences between par- 
ents a1 1 staff. The Play Group also permits the parent to observe both 
indiy.dual and group techniques as used by the staff. The parent may 
also observe the wide range of individual differences within the group. 
While at Play Group the parent can “sit back” as it were, and observe 
her child without being interrupted by usual home responsibilities. 

Once each week during school hours an informal parent meeting 
is held. These meetings were initiated at the request of the mothers 
in the group. The parents decide on various topics which are of 
mutual interest and a staff person acts as discussion leader. Some 
topics which have been discussed include: “Children in the Home,” 
“Grandparents in the Home,” “Music Experiences for Children,” “Liter- 
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ary Experiences for Children,” “Nutrition and Physical Growth,” “Sex 
Interests of the Two Year Old” and “Children’s Play.” Often staff 
members from various disciplines serve as consultants and discussion 
leaders. 

During one year the mothers acted as observers and recorded ob- 
servations of their children both in school and at home. These observa- 
tions included social development, dependence and independence, 
language and motor development. Prior to observations in a given 
area, discussions were held to explore methods of observing, meaning 
of the concept to be studied, etc. Each mother made records which 
were analyzed and discussed by the group. This experience was en- 
joyed by the mothers and helpful in giving a greater understanding of 
children’s behavior. 

Three or four times each year evening meetings are held so that 
both parents may have the opportunity to meet together and discuss 
items of particular interest to them. Subjects at evening meetings in- 
clude: “Permissiveness,” “Toys Fathers Can Make,” “Play Materials 
for Young Children” and films. 

A Laboratory for Students: The Play Group offers college students 
the opportunity to study the child in relation to his parent and other 
adults. It provides a laboratory for observing an age group not nor- 
mally available to the student. 

This situation enables the student to see the child emerging from 
Erikson’s Sense of Trust and entering the rewarding, and at times, con- 
fusing stage of autonomy. Watching the child explore his ever-growing 
environment, making new discoveries, struggling with new concepts 
and social situations; the student gains an increasing awareness of the 
importance of this age in the child’s total growth and development. 

The parent group also serves as a life laboratory for the student. 
By learning the parents’ problems and interests and their varied ways 
of handling children the student can gain insight into the needs and 
interests of this particular group. 

The Play Group has proved to be of interest to students of various 
backgrounds. Students interested in Parent Education, Family Coun- 
seling, Social Group Work, Child Psychology, as well as the student 
in Early Childhood Education have profited from this experience. 

In summary it is felt that Play Group has and continues to fulfill 
the purposes as originally intended. The Play Group provides an ex- 
cellent opportunity for mother and child to come to school together, 
to explore, experiment, and learn about oneself and others. 
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Book Review 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL AND CHILD CARE CENTER. Clark E. 
Moustakas and Minnie Perrin Berson. 218 pages. Whiteside, Inc., New 
York, 1955. $3.50 


This book places correct emphasis on the standardization of nursery 
school and child care centers on a national basis. It serves as a key 
to the correct function and identification of these educational units by 
giving in detail a breakdown of their existing philosophy, purpose, and 
objectives in meeting various, specific, community needs. 

With brevity and conciseness these outstanding authorities in the 
field of preschool education have presented a solution to the increas- 
ing number of working mothers in this country who are constantly 
harassed with the common problem—the daily welfare of their very 
young children while they are away from the home. 

This book very clearly relieves the working mother of any anxiety 
she might experience in needing such a service and at the same time 
reassures her that as a parent she has the right to inspect the educa- 
tional, health, and social standards of such an institution and its 
attempt to meet legal qualifications in the area before proceeding with 
enrollment. 

It is also a helpful guide to the parent who seeks this preschool 
education, inasmuch as it gives a very complete résumé on every type 
of school or center as to their accommodations, their standing in the 
community, and how they compare nation-wide. 

The manner in which the information is presented in this book 
makes it an indispensable guide for teachers, social workers, physicians, 
psychologists, agencies, in short, for everyone concerned with the 
welfare of the preschool child. The authors have described in detail 
every type of nursery school and child care center, starting with the 
exclusive private schools and concluding with the public school and 
social welfare child care centers. 

They have given a complete, comprehensive, and statistical break- 
down of these institutions’ affiliations, educational standards of per- 
sonnel, years of operation, tuition, enrollment, length of sessions, etc. 

The facts remain; nursery school education is expensive. When 
they are operated for profit, on a private basis the owners have to make 
many compromises. Most of them conduct the program in their own 
homes or similar old home structures. For this reason usually the 
child’s needs are only partially met. The child care centers on a private 
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basis can not financialy carry the burden community-wide and this © 
service, to insure permanent success, should be put on a community 
basis. 

The public school child care centers operate on such a precarious 
basis since they depend on prevailing funds appropriated by legisla- 7 
tion. Their expenses are high because they maintain a very capable © 
academic and professional staff as compared to most of the privately 
owned nursery schools operated for profit. 

The authors point to the fact there is a tremendous nation-wide = 
need for nursery schools servicing the physically handicapped child * 
and the mentally retarded child. Their feeling is that the greatest hope | 
for the very young handicapped child lies in the growing strength of © 
groups of parents who can create educational opportunities for their 7 
children. 

The Laboratory Nursery Schools, because the majority of them are 
subsidized, can afford to maintain a very superior staff and in their 
entirety are the most sound and secure. For this reason the preschool 
child is studied “in toto.” The entire family is helped in this type of 
contact with individual and group conferences, lectures and other 
additional services which only such a staff can offer. These schools 
make a very definite contribution to the community which is usually 
comprised of the middle-class professional and business families. 

The last chapter which deals with the legal rights of these children 
and the laws governing all nursery school and child care institutions 
should be very valuable information to all persons engaged in the 
welfare of the preschool child. The authors strongly encourage educa- 
tional authorities to become better acquainted with the existing laxness 
of the present laws and use their influence to help the lawmakers 
understand the importance of the preschool training program. Leaders 
and parent groups in communities, must also realize this situation and 
take every measure to assist in raising the standards of this type of 
education in all nursery schools and centers. 

Katherine H. O'Connor 


The Katherine O'Connor School of Remedial Education 
Detroit 21, Michigan 








